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PRESIDENT BARNARD. 1 

At one time before the war, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
boasted two newspapers, severally representing the two 
political parties of the time. One week's issue of the Whig 
organ would contain caustic criticisms of the unprincipled 
conduct of the Democratic party, and the next week these 
criticisms would be repelled and a counter attack made by 
the Democratic journal on the principles and conduct of the 
Whigs. 

This fact taken from the somewhat bulky volume of me- 
moirs of Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, by the Rev. John Fulton, may 
well be chosen as the key-note of a discussion of the career of 
the late President of Columbia College, because Dr. Barnard 
wrote the editorials for both papers. Being aware of 
this fact, we may approach more intelligently the charac- 
ter of a man who, reared a puritan, become an Episcopal 
clergyman ; who when he entered college knew only 
enough of the elements of arithmetic to enable him to de- 
spise the whole science of numbers, yet became a professor 
of mathematics ; who journeyed many miles to assist a friend 
to be elected to the chair of chemistry in a university, and 
was elected himself; who declined this, but accepted another 
chair, without having any reason, or even desire, for leaving 
the institution of learning withwhich he was, and had been 
for sixteen years, connected ; who, in i860, proved that he 
was " sound on the slavery question, " and himself owned 
slaves, and, in 1863, denounced the " institution of domestic 
slavery " as, " that vile relic of primasval barbarism, that loath- 
some monument of the brutalities of the ages of darkness, 
that monster injustice cursed of God and hated of man. " 
All this is quite enough to show the protean nature of the 
character which Dr. Fulton has attempted to place before 

1 Memoirs of Frederic A. P. Barnard. By John Fulton. New 
York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
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us — only attempted, because he has not succeeded, and 
for a very simple reason. All through the book we are at a 
loss to know the " why" of things — which is often of more 
value than the things themselves. We are constantly being 
brought face to face with the fact that the mao of whom we 
read is an unknown quantity for which we can find no 
equation. We are introduced to him as it were, but we are 
not allowed to follow up the acquaintance and place our- 
selves on intimate terms with him. This is not as it should 
be. Surely in a bulky volume of four hundred and eighty- 
rive large pages one might have expected more. A 
biography ought to be a reliving. Its object ought 
to be, as the only reason for its existence is, that men 
who did not touch the life of which it treats, may now live 
with it through and in the book. This object has uot, we 
are compelled to believe, been attained in the present 
volume. In fact the mass of matter which it contains had 
better be regarded as prolegomena to a real life of Dr. Bar- 
nard, should one be considered necessary. This would palliate 
a certain looseness of construction which characterizes the 
work, and at the same time obviate the difficulty of explain- 
ing the contradictor}' acts and incongruous expressions 
already referred to. Still, in whatever light we may regard 
the book itself, we find upon perusing it that its subject was 
a most unique character, and that while it does not satisfy 
us of the truth of its fundamental proposition that Dr. Bar- 
nard was a great educator, it does leave us convinced that 
he was a great vacillator. To accentuate plainly and sum 
up the impressions likely to be created upon the average 
reader of this biography, we may say at the outset that with 
the possible exception of the chapter on Columbia College 
it is not " useful as a contribution to the educational his- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century. " Nor does it call for 
an F great appreciation of the contribution of Dr. Barnard 
to this same history. A man cannot be great as a leader 
in any cause who does not himself consistently follow lines 
of action which radiate from some cardinal principle affect- 
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ing that cause. Inconsistency is not a trait of such a 
man. His actions are born of right reason and are in har- 
mony with his utterances. He may, in fact he must, progress, 
but this progression is always an advance along a solid 
roadway which leaves no gaps to be bridged by those who 
come behind. Viewed in this light, Dr. Barnard, judged 
from his memoirs, was not " a great educator," nor a great 
man. But to realize this we must turn to the book itself. 

As already stated, Dr. Barnard's youth was passed amid 
surroundings intensely puritanic in their nature. And yet, 
so early do his self-contradictions appear, it is difficult to 
find any traces of puritan influence in his after life. Indeed 
by the time he had reached the threshold of manhood he 
had turned his back upon the faith of his fathers and 
attached himself to the Episcopal Church. For this deser- 
tion we find no reason in the memoirs save one similar to 
that advanced by the love-sick swain in Soloman's Song 
for desiring flagons and apples — he was simply sickened 
by long prayers and longer sermons. His account of the 
Sabbaths of his boyhood, the prim old meeting house, the 
still more prim old congregation, the fearful prayers, the 
awful sermons, is of a truth enough to excuse his defection. 

Dr. Barnard's introduction to the world of letters took 
place at the mature age of two years, and of his experience 
at the village school to which he was sent he seems to have 
retained most vivid recollections. He does not appear to 
have learned anything then that he did not already know. 
The limit of scholarly attainment seemed to be to learn to 
read, and this he assures us he knew better than his mates. 
His career at the district school, however, was not utterly 
devoid of results. He learned the difference between his 
right hand and his left, and he fell deeply in love ! This 
latter experience must have very much matured him, as he 
was able to enter a " Grammar School " at the age of four. 
At six he engaged in the study of the humanities under the 
village parson. But all of these early school days were 
valueless. The boy merely memorized text-books, going 
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over, for example, a whole Latin grammar in this way with- 
out understanding a word of it. He was saved from 
becoming a dunce by the fact that he was a voracious 
reader. Shakspere, Addison, Burke, and Robertson, were 
in his hands before he was seven years old. There seems 
to have been little of interest in his educational history 
from this point until he entered Yale College. Just when 
this was his biographer does not tell us, though we are led to 
infer that it was some time in 1824, since he was graduated 
in 1828. His career at Yale was not without honor and 
was of great value to him. In after life he seems to have 
looked back upon the literary society to which he belonged 
as having been of more consequence to him than anything 
else in the college. " The two or three years," he says, 
" that followed my entrance into college were years of 
earnest and persevering labor, but to me it was a period of 
almost literal self education." For this somewhat queer 
statement he assigns two reasons. First, a man at Yale 
who aspired to be ranked as a scholar could not get 
assistance even from his immediate tutor without forfeiting 
his reputation ; second, a student scarcely came in mental 
contact with a professor before his senior year. Of these 
professors, Dr. Silliman seems to have been the only one 
who made any impression on him. Immediately after his 
graduation, his long career as a teacher began in the Hart- 
ford Grammar School. 

Thus the formative period of his life came to an end. 
Looking back over it we find it decidedly humdrum. True 
the boy could read at a phenomenal age and had success- 
fully carried on a love affair before he donned trousers, but 
during the whole period of his secondary education he in 
nowise distinguished himself and, even at Yale, was not re- 
markable above his fellows. It was during his year at 
Hartford that he first gave evidence of that willingness to 
swim with the tide which he manifested all through his life, 
and strange to say, it was in connection with the slavery 
question. He was selected to deliver an oration on the 
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Fourth of July at Sheffield and had prepared an oration on 
the slavery question in which he assumed a decided posi- 
tion. Learning, however, that he might offend somebody, 
he abandoned the speech he had prepared and delivered a 
spread-eagte harangue which was " loudly applauded." The 
next year he received a tutorship at Yale, which he held, 
however, only for a short time, as his increasing deafness 
bade fair to incapacitate him and was the cause of his 
identifying himself with the school for the deaf and dumb 
at Hartford, and of his abandonment of his scarcely begun 
study of the law. Of his stay, for a short time, at a similar 
institution in New York, it is not necessary to speak. 

These details have been given because the part of the 
memoirs which contains them is the best of the volume, and 
because therein the man appears in a better light than at any 
subsequent portion of his career. In the fall of 1837 he 
met, on a journey to New York, the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama — Dr. Basil Manly, 
" who had read Barnard's paper on the Aurora with inter- 
est," and who, before they reached New York, offered 
him the chair of English in the University at Tuscaloosa. 
Just what the Aurora Borealis has to do with English litera- 
ture we are not informed, but there must be some connection 
between them as in no other way can we account for the 
Reverend President's rashness in offering such a position to 
a man whom he had known but an hour or two. With 
characteristic readiness to meet the occasion, Barnard 
agreed to undertake the duty, but expressed a preference 
for the chair of mathematics, for which he was more fitted. 
His testimonials were forwarded to the trustees and in due 
time he was elected to the latter position. Here his life- 
work may be said to have begun. His biographer tells us that 
during the sixteen or seventeen years of his stay in Tusca- 
loosa, he was " maturing those advanced views of college 
and university organization which caused him in due time 
to be recognized as a master of the art and science of edu- 
cation." But instead of tracing this process and developing 
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the method of its accomplishment, Dr. Fulton fills more 
than a hundred of his pages with trivial happenings and 
unimportant acts giving little or no indication of the mental 
processes which were forming the great educator. Dr. 
Barnard would hardly thank his biographer for littering up 
his pages with the " Ode to a jack-knife " or the other balder- 
dash entitled a "Rhapsody" and dealing with "buds" and 
" petals ", etc., which the young professor perpetrated 
during this time. Other literary work of more importance 
was an oration on Free Masonry, a defense of the " Sons 
of Temperance," and another Fourth of July oration. This 
last purported to be a defense of the Union, and it was just 
such a defense as might have been expected from a man 
of Dr. Barnard's build. He appealed to the self-interest of 
his hearers. His argument was that it was inexpedient to 
dissolve the Union ; that it would result in injury and loss 
to the South. He did not argue that secession was wrong, 
though he undoubtedly believed it was. He preferred to 
picture England as becoming the ally of the North, grasp- 
ing Southern cotton with on« hand and liberating Southern 
slaves with the other. 

Mention has already been made of his editorial work, 
Out this did not sum up his journalistic achievements, since 
during the closing years of his stay at Tuscaloosa he 
waged a wordy conflict in the local papers with the advo- 
cates of the plan to reconstruct the University on the lines 
of the University of Virginia, and published in the Mobile 
Register a series of papers on " College Government." At 
this time he was bitterly opposed to the elective system in 
colleges — evidently because he did not altogether under- 
stand it. To him it seems to have meant, absurdly enough, 
that a student should be permitted to " stud}' what he chose, 
all that he chose, and nothing that he did not choose." He 
strenuously sustained the doctrine that all students should 
be put into the same mill and ground out together — a 
college curriculum should be a fixed and invariable quantity, 
a common highway along which all must travel. The 
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result of such a system as that proposed " would he the end 
of all system and of all genuine study." Professional 
schools, he contended, were no part of a university proper, 
since it was the business of the latter merely to place the 
student in a position to acquire "useful" knowledge. 
Certainly all this is not the attitude of a " great educator," 
and but for the entire change of front made by Dr. Barnard 
at Columbia, a change not originating in his own mind at 
all, but made in obedience to object lessons taught him by 
Harvard and Yale, he could never have been numbered 
among great educators, still less could he have been con- 
sidered as of them. In his views on discipline, however, he 
showed himself far more enlightened. The University of 
Alabama had always had trouble in the management of its 
students. This was in a large measure due to the silly 
ironclad regulations by which the government of the 
students was attempted, but it was owing in no small degree 
to the character of the student body. Any system of 
espionage and coercion must have been a failure when ap- 
plied to the sons of Southern slave-holders. Barnard had 
the penetration to perceive this, and to realize that especial- 
ly was it true of them that government must be with the 
consent of the governed. He insisted that the relations 
between student and professor would always properly 
adjust themselves, if the latter were at all fitted to exercise 
his calling. Rules, he held, should be mere outlines of a 
course of conduct. In all cases they must be flexible. The 
greatest safeguard against disorder and rebellion in a col- 
lege community should be the tone of the community itself. 
He was opposed to the policy of isolating colleges from 
" human society," and believed that the dormitory system 
should be abolished. Further than this, he held that " in 
the selection of a site for a college, the most populous 
town should be preferred to any location in the country, 
however apparently Iftempting." In all this he was 
distinctly ahead of his time. 

Just why Dr. Barnard left Alabama we have no means 
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of knowing. When he visited Oxford with his friend Mr. 
Johnson, he certainly had no idea of giving up his position 
at Tuscaloosa. Even after he was elected Professor of 
Chemistry at Oxford, we are told that " his interests and 
affection were still with the University of Alabama, and he 
had no desire to leave it." No more are we informed why, 
after having taught chemistry for six years in Alabama, he 
agreed to accept a chair of mathematics. We can say only 
that these things were characteristic of the man portrayed 
in Dr. Fulton's book. 

He was made President of the college at Oxford in 1856 
and immediately set himself to the task of making a uni- 
versity. First he obtained from the trustees proper recog- 
nition of the faculty, after which he began the work of ex- 
panding the college into a real university. In this he 
seems to have been succeeding to no small extent, when 
for some reason not discoverable in the memoirs, he grew 
dissatisfied. In 1859 we ^ n( ^ mm writing to a friend, " I 
would take up any mechanic art, I would even be a day 
laborer, before I would again be an officer in a Southern 
college." About this time Bishop Green advocated him 
for Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South, which 
seems to have pleased him, but of which nothing came. 

About the Spring of i860 came the episode of his quasi- 
trial on the slavery question before the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. The principal charges against him 
were, that he was " unsound " on the slavery question and 
that he advocated the taking of negro testimony. Barnard 
indignantly repelled these allegations. He pointed out that 
he owned slaves himself. He referred to his long residence 
in the South and invited the fullest investigation of his atti- 
tude toward the question, not only during that time, but even 
before. " If," he declares, " I entertain now, or if your in- 
vestigations shall discover that I have ever entertained, 
sentiments which shall justify any man in pronouncing me 
unsound on the slavery question, then, gentlemen, do your 
duty and remove me from a position for which I am moral- 
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ly disqualified." He must have forgotten that suppressed 
Hartford oration. He was unanimously acquitted of the 
charges. Dr. Fulton's comments here are very curious. 
Dr. Barnard had never given any great amount of 
thought to the slavery question. His biographer says he 
did not exactly approve of slavery but he " accepted it," 
" defended it," " participated in it." In this, as in his 
attitude later on, we are told that he was " perfectly consis- 
tent." He is described as a " warm supporter of Southern 
institutions." " On all questions which might agitate the 
North against the South his actions and feelings would be 
truly Southern." Of course this is misleading and by going 
to work to prove the opposite later on, the author shows 
that it is. 

But Dr. Barnard's career in the South was near its close. 
The Southerners, whether right or wrong, had the courage 
of their convictions, and the war they waged in support of 
them disrupted the University. Barnard immediately en- 
deavored to leave the South. In order to do this he visited 
President Davis in Richmond. Here the character of the 
man crops out. " Not being willing," he says, " to make 
my request in the presence of so many good Confederates, 
I handed the President a brief statement in writing ! " But 
Mr. Davis dismissed the company, invited Barnard to a 
seat on the sofa with him, and elicited from him the fact 
that he wished to leave the Confederacy to find employment. 
To this Mr. Davis replied, " Oh ! I will find you occupation 
enough ; you are the very man I want at this time." He 
then went on to offer Barnard charge of a Bureau for the 
investigation of the physical resources of the Confederacy. 
Barnard demurred, but only on the ground of alleged unfit- 
ness, and finally went away leaving the matter open. After 
this he resided in Norfolk until that city was captured by the 
Federals, when he proceeded to Washington. He was, Dr. 
Fulton reiterates, in no sense a refugee. He had been sub- 
jected to no molestation, indeed why should he have been ? 
Some of the highest officers of the Confederacy were his 
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personal friends, he was " sound on the slavery question," 
and enjoyed the confidence of Southern people everywhere. 
At Washington he was cordially received by another 
President, who gave him employment as director of the 
war-map department. Says Dr. Fulton, " he was now 
convinced that the issue of the war was not at all doubtful, 
and therefore joined the ranks of those who urged that it 
be prosecuted with vigor, and insisted that opposition to the 
administration was treason." Then came his fierce tirade 
against slavery and the vindictive arraignment of the 
Southern people, published under the guise of an open 
letter to the President of the United States. Even Dr. 
Fulton defends this but weakly, yet it was as beneficent in 
its results as the paper on the Aurora. From this time " he 
was a marked man," and on the resignation of President 
King, he was elected President of Columbia College. 

With regard to his career at Columbia, we need not go 
into particulars. Barnard undoubtedly did a great deal for 
Columbia, but he did it, not so much through, and by means 
of, original ideas, as by carrying out plans already laid 
down and by adopting ideas to which he had hitherto been 
opposed. He gave up absolutely his old narrow concep- 
tion of a college curriculum, and caused an elective system 
to be adopted. He devoted himself to the working up of 
the professional schools in direct contradiction to the 
position he had assumed at the University of Alabama. 
For one great accomplishment he deserves full measure of 
praise — he brought about the existence of Barnard College, 
which is the direct result of his earnest efforts in behalf of 
the admission of women to Columbia College itself. 
Thus he may justly be regarded as the father of two great 
institutions of learning — Columbia University as distin- 
guished from Columbia College and the growing foundation 
that bears his name. In other words, he was great as a col- 
lege executive rather than as an educator pure and simple, 
and it is also true that in the words of his biographer " he 
was a man of eminent ability and extensive attainments, 
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conspicuous in his generation for a life-long devotion to 
science and letters." But if we are to judge of him from 
his memoirs, he was at the same time a man of no stability 
of character, and one who lacked the courage to carry him 
through any great moral crisis. Probably this would not be 
a just estimate of him, and it is unfortunate that so many 
people who read Dr. Fulton's book must form this estimate 
or give him up altogether, in absolute bewilderment and in 
utter despair of fixing any character at all upon him. 

W. H. McKellar. 



